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DISCUSSIONS. 

EPISTEMOLOGY AND MENTAL STATES. 

In a suggestive article in this Review for November, Professor Tufts 
offers one more solution of the age-long problem of knowledge, and 
one for which he is disposed to claim the merit of saving our knowl- 
edge from agnosticism. 

The central problem of Epistemology may be stated in the ques- 
tion : How do I know that reality is what I conceive and assert it 
to be in cognitive experience ? And Professor Tufts undertakes to 
answer this question, or more exactly to point out what answer to this 
question there can be which precludes doubt. 

The substance of his article — Can Epistemology be based on mental 
states ? — is the proof that all conceptions of knowledge which in any 
way assume that reality is "extra-mental, outside consciousness, or 
trans-subjective," are fundamentally erroneous, and must issue in ag- 
nosticism ; and that the view he would substitute for this current con- 
ception of knowledge is the only one which can secure valid cogni- 
tion. The ' copy-theory ' of knowledge covers all conceptions which 
assume ' ' that there is one thing called reality and another thing called 
thought ; and that in knowing, the second thing tries to do something 
to the first thing " (p. 579). 

Whether the undertaking be to copy reality in the literal sense, or 
to represent it, or refer to it, stand for it, or correspond with it, 
"the fundamental attitude is the same." All these views assume 
that reality is outside consciousness, extra-mental or trans-subjective. 
And that must be rejected for these reasons : in the first place, " if re- 
ality is thus external, our criterion of truth must be external also," 
and as thought can never make such a comparison as this would in- 
volve, such a criterion is impossible ; in the next place, an external 
criterion of this sort makes the very conception of truth and knowl- 
edge a contradiction in terms, since it is impossible to know that re- 
ality is not entirely different from our thought of it, " if our reality is 
external to the state which knows it." Such a view of knowledge 
therefore can have but one issue, agnosticism. 

Now the view which Professor Tufts substitutes for this episte- 
mology, so erroneous in its presuppositions and so disastrous in its 
consequences, is the following : Knowledge consists in an interpreta- 
tion of experience within consciousness, not in a representation of " re- 
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ality without consciousness. ' ' The criterion of truth is to be sought 
within conscious experience only, and not in a relation between our 
thought and some reality outside our thought. The essence of that 
interpretation in which knowledge consists is "the putting of one part 
of experience beside another so as to discover the unity amid variety, 
translating the first into terms of the second, and by implication re- 
ferring the second back to the first for better definition" (p. 589). 
And the sole test of a right interpretation is unity and consistency in 
my individual experience and agreement with the experience of my 
social fellows. " How can I be sure that my interpretation is the right 
one ? " asks Professor Tufts (p. 589) ; and he replies, " The only an- 
swer in my opinion is ' Does it work ? ' I think I detect a unity in 
two apparently isolated experiences ; I call one cause and the other 
effect. ' ' Have I given the right interpretation ? I confirm my result 
by verifying my interpretation in other instances. " Finally, to elim- 
inate the personal equation or the possibility of error due to my own 
bias or negligence, I seek further confirmation in the verification of 
other observers." 

If I have correctly stated this proposed solution of the problem of 
knowledge, there are some difficulties, I think, in the way of accepting 
it. In the first place, this conception of knowledge seems to confound 
the criterion of truth with truth itself, the reason or grounds of cogni- 
tive certainty with the objective validity of cognition. Certainly the 
question, What is a right interpretation of experience ? is not identical 
with the question, How do I know that my interpretation is the right 
one ? On the contrary, there is a great difference between these 
questions, and one that may be momentous for a theory of knowl- 
edge. And it is just the fact that Professor Tufts does not appear to 
recognize the difference between a right interpretation of reality, and 
a belief or certainty that a given interpretation is right, that leads me 
to doubt whether he has given any satisfactory solution of the cen- 
tral problem of Epistemology. 

In his thorough rejection of the ' copy-theory ' of knowledge, in his 
insistence that ' ' there is no proper sense in which we can speak of 
reality as extra-mental, trans-subjective or outside of consciousness, ' ' 
has not Professor Tufts overshot the mark, and come perilously near 
the position that the thing we know exists not merely for our thought, 
but exists by our thought? "Knowledge," says Professor Tufts, " is 
not reality, but the interpretation of reality, or rather reality inter- 
preted." Accepting this definition of knowledge, what, after all, is 
the essence of that interpretation of experience but conceiving reality 
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in a certain way and testing that conception by the facts of experi- 
ence ? 

Beyond the merely given, the here and now of experience, our hu- 
man knowledge is a construction or interpretation of data, and neces- 
sarily involves two things — reality that is other than thought, and 
self-transcendence on the part of our thought. It does not matter of 
what sort reality may be, whether it is the stuff ideas are made of, or 
unideal in its ultimate nature ; the nearest approach our thought 
makes to it in knowing is correspondence in some form with that 
reality, be it our fellows' minds, be it the Absolute Mind, or be it a 
thing that is not mind at all. Correspondence between our thought and 
it, is knowledge's essential achievement, the essence of a right inter, 
pretation of experience. And my point is that no such interpretation 
and no criterion of truth for us men in our attempts to know fact- 
reality, is absolute. The question : Do we know that we have rightly 
conceived reality, that our interpretation is the only right one ? is one 
that admits of no absolute answer. Professor Tufts, I think, can save 
the validity of human knowledge by his Epistemology only by estab- 
lishing the thesis that our thought makes the reality it knows. 

J. E. Russell. 

a REPLY. 

In reply to Professor Russell's friendly criticism I shall merely at- 
tempt to restate a point which it seems was not made sufficiently clear. 
This, as stated in Professor Russell's antepenultimate paragraph, was 
the question as to what is meant by the ' objective validity of cogni- 
tion, ' or, in other words, what is a right interpretation of experience. 
According to Professor Russell, ' the essence of a right interpretation 
of experience' is ' correspondence with reality. ' This definition is 
susceptible of two meanings. If by correspondence with reality is un- 
derstood a correspondence between reality as anticipated and reality as 
experienced, or between conception and perception, then we have a 
statement of the working method of science, but a statement in terms 
which are both within experience, and between which there is no such 
mysterious abyss as that discovered by some between knowledge or 
cognitive experience on the one hand and reality on the other. If, 
however, by ' correspondence with reality' is intended a correspond- 
ence of knowledge as one sphere with reality as another sphere, then 
my objection was that this is a comparison between terms which are 
so defined as to make any comparison or correspondence intrinsically 
impossible and unthinkable. In supporting this position I drew my 



